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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 

[From May n to November 6, i8gg.] 

I. THE UNITED STATES. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS, — Negotiations with the British govern- 
ment about the Alaska boundary have been in progress throughout the 
period under review. While the United States agreed not to establish a 
new military post, and, on the other hand, the Dominion government resolved 
that it would grant no more charters for railways, in the disputed territory, 
a modus vivendi was not concluded until October 20. In accordance with 
its terms, the United States retains control of all the passes leading to the 
Klondike from tidewater. The cordial relations of the United States with 
England were further enhanced by the systematic cooperation of the American 
and British delegates at the Peace Conference. Moreover, at the request of 
the British government, when war began in the Transvaal, the American con- 
sul-general at Pretoria was instructed to take charge of British interests there. 
— At the same time practically all traces of the popular ill-feeling between the 
United States and Germany were removed. To this result the arrangements 
for a cable connecting the two countries, the conclusion of a parcels-post 
convention (the first of the kind with a European state) and the somewhat 
unexpected harmony of action shown by the members of the Samoan Com- 
mission appreciably contributed. — The protocol of an agreement between 
Russia and the United States to arbitrate certain claims, resulting from the 
capture of American sealers off the coast of Siberia, was signed October 24. 
— The lynching of five Italians by a mob in Louisiana, July 21, occasioned 
an exchange of diplomatic notes between Italy and the United States. The 
reason for the lynching was the supposed complicity of the victims in a plot 
to murder an American, who, however, escaped with a severe wound. An 
investigation into the citizenship of the victims showed that two of them 
were Italian subjects. The President immediately sent a note to the Italian 
government, expressing regret at the occurrence and promising that justice 
should be done. — Reciprocity treaties were concluded with Portugal, July 
8 ; with the British colonies of Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, Jamaica 
and Trinidad, July 22 ; and with France, July 24. By the agreement last 
mentioned more than six hundred articles imported into France from the 
United States were given the benefit of the minimum rate, a reduction of about 
twenty per cent from the present schedule. — During the summer commercial 
relations with Spain were formally resumed by the reciprocal appointment 
of consular officers. The American government also granted to Spain the 
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privilege of independent action, even to the extent of paying ransom, in the 
effort to obtain the liberation of the Spanish captives held by the insurgents 
in the Philippines. On the other hand, the American Minister at Madrid 
requested the Spanish government to liberate the Cubans now held for 
political offenses in Spanish prisons. — On May 13 the joint commission, 
whose appointment was noted in the last Record, took control of the 
Samoan Islands. As soon as the disarmament of the natives had been 
effected, the commission sustained the decision of Chief Justice Chambers 
recognizing Malietoa Tanu as king. But shortly afterward that chieftain 
was induced to abdicate, and, June 10, the office of king was declared 
abolished. The reasons assigned for this step were the disturbances which 
attended the election of a king, and the opposition with which the exercise 
of his authority was likely to meet. A provisional government was set up, 
consisting of the three consuls of the great powers, whose action was to be 
determined by a majority vote. The commissioners further authorized the 
chief justice to remain in office, and Dr. Solf, a German, to assume the presi- 
dency of the municipal council in Apia. The former has, however, since 
returned to the United States and his position has been filled temporarily 
by the American consul. In their report the commissioners dwelt upon the 
evils of a tripartite administration in the islands, and suggested the establish- 
ment of one-power rule. Until such a change should be secured, the com- 
missioners recommended a system of government similar to that now in 
operation in Fiji, viz., (1) abolition of the existing consular, diplomatic and 
judicial offices ; (2) appointment by the three powers conjointly of a gov- 
ernor and a legislative council of three members ; (3) these officers to be 
assisted by a native house of representatives, acting, however, only in mat- 
ters affecting the natives ; (4) enlargement of the jurisdiction of the chief 
justice, who shall henceforth be chosen by joint action of the powers. 
Although at first the natives apparently accepted this general scheme, they 
have since, as a body, manifested strong dislike for some features of it, and 
in many places are clamoring for the restoration of the kingship. Desul- 
tory fighting has continued up to the close of this record. Recent reports 
indicate that negotiations are in progress for the partition of the islands 
among the powers interested. 

CUBA In the process of disbanding the Cuban army, under the 

arrangement concluded with General Gomez, the soldiers evinced great 
aversion to delivering their arms directly into the hands of the American 
military authorities, as prescribed by the instructions of the President to 
General Brooke. These instructions were therefore modified, so that the 
arms might be delivered to the mayors of various municipalities. Upon giv- 
ing up his arms each soldier received from the American officers his share of 
the $3,000,000 appropriated by the United States. It was provided that the 
arms should remain in charge of the mayors until they could be shipped to 
armories in Havana and Santiago, where they should be exhibited as relics 
of the Cuban war for independence. General Gomez then issued a fare- 
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well manifesto, in which he urged the Cubans to maintain peace and to 
cooperate heartily in the establishment of the republic of Cuba, accord- 
ing to the American plan of government. The actual work of disband- 
ment began May 27. It was much impeded by the inaccuracy of the 
muster rolls, as well as by the agitation against acceptance of the money 
instituted by the opponents of General Gomez and his peace policy. So 
great was the confusion in these rolls that, in order to avoid injustice, 
supplementary lists were prepared, on the basis of which payments 
were continued throughout September. — In July a registration was opened 
for Spaniards in Cuba who desired to retain Spanish citizenship. On a 
question arising from this registration, it was decided that the treaty of 
peace between Spain and the United States did not apply to natives of the 
Canary and Balearic islands ; nor did it permit Cubans to change their 
nationality, or Cubans naturalized by other countries to regain Cuban citi- 
zenship. The Spanish consul-general at Havana protested against the 
former interpretation. — Antipathy between the Cubans and the Spaniards 
was marked by several violent demonstrations. On June 5 a former 
Spanish lieutenant of guerillas was lynched by a mob of Cubans at San 
Antonio, and on other occasions Spaniards were either killed or roughly 
handled. A party of Cubans also entered a private house in Havana on Sep- 
tember 24 and tore down a Spanish flag, whereupon the mayor forbade the 
flying of Spanish flags anywhere in the city except on the Spanish consulate. 
— Important incidents in the activity of the military government of the 
island have been as follows : By decrees of June 1 pardon was extended to 
all persons convicted of offenses against the Spanish military laws, and 
civil marriage was established. Various measures have been adopted 
for regulating the press : A decree of June 1 made the editors and pro- 
prietors of newspapers responsible for their contents, personally and not 
by hired substitutes ; on the ground of the prevalence of seditious arti- 
cles, a censorship was set up at Santiago in June ; while in August Gen- 
eral Ludlow suppressed the Reconcentrado, a newspaper in Havana, for 
its libellous utterances against prominent people of the city. In July 
the incommunicado system was abolished, and accused persons were 
guaranteed substantially the same rights before the courts as are enjoyed 
in the United States. The organization of the judiciary was completed, 
August 2, by the appointment of judges for the supreme court and the 
provinces. — On May 26 it was determined to allow Cuban vessels to 
engage in international trade under the Cuban coasting flag, without assur- 
ance of American protection in foreign ports. — In the course of the 
summer arrangements were made for taking a census of Cuba, and on 
August 30 the President issued a proclamation to this effect, declaring that 
the census would be a preliminary step to the " establishment of an effective 
system of self-government." — Industrial life in Havana was seriously 
interrupted by a succession of strikes, culminating in a general strike on 
September 25 for an eight-hour work day. General Ludlow summarily 
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arrested the leaders, a proceeding that caused the immediate collapse of 
the strike. — During the first six months of 1899 the receipts of the Cuban 
government exceeded the expenditures by nearly $1 ,500,000, and the revenue 
from the customs showed a large increase. — Despite the sanitary precau- 
tions, yellow fever broke out at Santiago in June and spread to several of 
the seaports in the Southern States, but the number of deaths was com- 
paratively small. 

PORTO RICO AND HAWAII. — The report of the Insular Commis- 
sion, appointed by the President to investigate the conditions in Porto 
Rico and to draft a code of laws for the island, was completed August 30. 
The principal recommendations were : (1 ) the separation of church and 
state ; (2) improvement in the system of taxation ; (3) a revision of the 
tariff rates ; (4) the erection of public schools ; and (5) the encouragement 
of industrial enterprise by the grant of liberal charters ; self-government 
through territorial organization, however, should be deferred until the people 
were better educated. In the proposed code the Spanish law and procedure 
are replaced, with modifications, by the American system of jurisprudence, 
and several statutes of the United States are extended to Porto Rico. But 
the War Department had already decided, in July, that no charters confer- 
ring permanent privileges should be granted without authority of Congress. 
Discrimination in the exchange of American money for Porto Rican silver 
was also forbidden. In July an executive order permitted the American flag 
to be carried on all vessels owned by natives of Porto Rico or of the Philip- 
pines who had taken an oath of allegiance to the United States. With the 
object of lessening the public expenditure and simplifying the service, Gen- 
eral Davis effected a reorganization of the civil government on August 1 5. 
The Departments of State, Finance and Interior were merged into Bureaus 
known respectively as the Bureau of State and Municipal Affairs under 
Sefior Camunas, the Bureau of Internal Revenue under Dr. Romero and 
the Bureau of Agriculture under Sefior Rodriguez. The general super- 
vision of these Bureaus was intrusted to a special officer, the Civil Sec- 
retary to the Military Governor, and Dr. Coll, the former Secretary of the 
Department of Finance, was selected for the position. In addition, an 
entirely new advisory body came into existence, called the Board of Insu- 
lar Policy, consisting of nine representatives of all parties and business 
interests. For judicial purposes the island was divided into five districts, 
under the jurisdiction of a supreme court holding its sessions at San Juan. 
In pursuance also of the governor's declared intention to allow as much 
municipal autonomy as possible, elections took place, October 20, in sixty- 
nine towns. — On August 8 a terrific hurricane swept over the island, killing 
more than 2600 of the inhabitants, destroying a vast amount of property, 
ruining the fruit and coffee crops and rendering about 250,000 persons 
destitute. The Secretary of War sent an appeal for aid to the mayors of 
all the large cities of the United States and, when the full extent of the 
calamity became apparent, to the governors of the states as well. To sup- 
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plement the contributions from public and private sources, the War Depart- 
ment granted the free entry into Porto Rico of agricultural machinery and 
lowered the duty upon coffee imported from Porto Rico into Cuba. — In 
several cases, notably in one concerning the penal enforcement of contracts 
for labor, involving a conflict between the law of Hawaii and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the supreme court of the former decided that 
the Constitution has no application to Hawaii " during the present transi- 
tion period." Important executive orders affecting the islands were issued 
in September, forbidding the disposal of public lands and suspending the 
registry of vessels by the Hawaiian authorities. 

THE PHILIPPINES. — Military operations in Luzon were seriously 
hindered by the conditions of the rainy season and the paucity of Ameri- 
can troops (see Internal Administration, p. 744). The majority of the 
conflicts with the insurgents took place within a radius of thirty miles 
north and south of Manila, while the area of actual occupation lay within 
a circuit of fifteen miles. On May 17 General Lawton seized San Isidro, 
whereupon the insurgent capital was removed fifty miles farther north to 
Tarlac. The headquarters of the American force in this region continued 
to be at San Fernando. Warlike activity then shifted to the south of 
Manila. On June 13 the passage of the Americans across the Zapote 
River in the direction of Bacoor was hotly contested. The insurgents 
were eventually driven back to Imus, and the battle resulted in the break- 
ing up of the Tagal organization in the south into irregular bands. Imus 
was afterwards taken and garrisoned. From that time to the end of 
September skirmishing was incessant, but no important movement was 
made. On September 28 General MacArthur advanced from Bacolor 
northwest to Porac and, temporarily at least, cleared the country of ene- 
mies to the left of the American position. The northern campaign was 
resumed on October 18, when General Lawton started on an expedition 
against Tarlac. Later General Wheaton was despatched to the Gulf of 
Lingayen on the northwest coast. From this point he is to cooperate with 
Lawton and MacArthur in preventing the escape of the insurgents into the 
northern provinces. — The total losses of the American army from May 14 
to November 6 numbered 979. — Negotiations for peace were opened with 
the American Commission on May 22. To the envoys of Aguinaldo the 
following plan of government was submitted : a governor-general, to be 
appointed by the President of the United States, who should also name the 
judges ; a cabinet, to be selected by the governor-general ; and an advisory 
council, chosen by the natives, the heads of departments and judges to be 
either Americans or natives or both. The envoys objected to the lack of 
political liberty in the proposition, and renewed the request of their prede- 
cessors of last April, i.e., suspension of hostilities till the Philippine Con- 
gress could consider the matter. As before, this request was denied. In 
the latter part of September the insurgents made a third attempt of this 
kind. Officers were despatched by Aguinaldo to offer the release of a 
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number of American prisoners and at the same time to suggest the recep- 
tion of. a civil commission to treat for peace. Rejection of this suggestion 
did not prevent the prisoners from being delivered, but the conference with 
the officers was fruitless. A fourth attempt in October likewise met with 
rejection. — Apart from these efforts to obtain peace with independence, 
the attitude of the insurgents continued to be thoroughly hostile. Much of 
their confidence was said to be based upon a belief that the anti-imperialist 
sentiment in the United States might cause the overthrow of the present 
Republican administration, which event, it was thought, would be followed 
by the withdrawal of the American troops by Congress. Some hope 
of European intervention seems to have been the basis of the fact that in 
August all of the foreign consuls-general resident at Manila received copies 
of a document embodying an exhaustive statement of the case for Tagal in- 
dependence, coupled with a request to forward the same to their respective 
governments. — The somewhat rigid censorship of the press by the mili- 
tary authorities called forth in July a vigorous protest from the newspaper 
correspondents, who asserted that their reports were purposely modified so 
as not to " hurt the administration." Replying to the protest, General Otis 
admitted that his despatches had been at times too optimistic, and on 
September 9 the censorship was practically removed. — The extension of 
American control over parts of the Philippines, other than the islands of 
Luzon, Panay and Cebu, began soon after the departure of the last of the 
Spanish troops, May 29. As the influential natives, outside of the islands 
named, generally showed a disposition to accept American rule and to wel- 
come American troops, conciliation, rather than compulsion, was the method 
adopted. In Negros a conference was held between President Schurman, 
head of the American Commission, and several native rulers, toward the 
end of June, at which the latter submitted suggestions as to a new govern- 
ment ; and several weeks later General Otis proclaimed a provisional organi- 
zation which embodied in part those suggestions. The island was placed 
under a military governor, named by the Governor of the Philippines, and 
assisted by an elective civil governor and council. The military governor 
was authorized to appoint native departmental heads and to wield, in gen- 
eral, supreme executive power. The duty of the native civil governor was 
to advise the military governor concerning civil questions and to attest his 
official acts thereon. The council was vested with the ordinary legis- 
lative functions, but the military governor was put in control of the cus- 
toms and postal service and of inter-island commerce. The suffrage was 
restricted to males of twenty-one years of age, able to read and write Eng- 
lish, Spanish or Visayan, and owning or renting a specified amount of real 
estate. Provision was also made for a judicial system, under the direction 
of the governors and council, with an appeal to the supreme court at 
Manila in certain cases. Early in July General Bates, as agent for the 
United States, began a series of negotiations with the sultan of the Sulu 
Archipelago. A gift of $10,000 having smoothed the way, the sultan and 
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several of his chiefs acceded to an agreement based mainly upon the 
Spanish treaty with the natives in 1878. The principal features of the 
agreement were : (1) recognition of the sovereignty of the United States 
and occupation by its soldiers of all places deemed necessary ; (2) native 
cooperation with the Americans in the maintenance of order and the 
suppression of piracy, but without interference with the present local 
administration ; (3) a plan to emancipate slaves by giving them the 
right to purchase freedom ; (4) continuation of the subsidy formerly 
granted by Spain. In September garrisons were established at two points 
in the islands. — Municipal governments were instituted during the sum- 
mer at several places in the provinces of Manila and Cavite". In general, 
the form adopted was that of a mayor and council, elected under a property 
qualification and intrusted with local powers, subject to the approval of 
the officer commanding the garrison. Even then it was found advisable, 
on one or two occasions, to imprison the mayors for complicity with the 
insurgents. Manila itself remained under martial law. The supreme 
court was reestablished in June with Sefior Arellano, a former member of 
Aguinaldo's cabinet, as president ; the rest of the judges were Americans 
and Tagals. Subsidiary courts and magistracies were arranged for, and 
the practice of admission to the bar rendered conformable to the American 
system. The public schools at Manila opened July 3, and the plan for 
a native police force went into operation September 14. — Late in October 
the government at Washington decided to allow vessels bought by Ameri- 
can citizens to engage in inter-island trade. — A preliminary report of the 
Philippine Commission was rendered November 2. In the opinion of the 
Commissioners the tribal and linguistic diversity, as well as the general 
ignorance and lack of political experience, among the inhabitants of the 
islands, make self-government, except of a local character, impossible at 
present. The welfare of the natives, therefore, coinciding as it does with 
the " dictate of national honor," demands the retention of American control 
over the archipelago. — The Spanish officials intrusted with the task of effect- 
ing the release of their countrymen, still held by the insurgents, were unable 
to accomplish their purpose, owing chiefly to the enormous ransom demanded. 
It is reported, however, that negotiations on the subject have been opened 
directly with Agoncillo, the Philippine envoy in Paris. 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION. — A change in the Cabinet was 
effected August 1, by the retirement of Mr. R. A. Alger as Secretary of 
War, and the appointment of Mr. Elihu Root of New York. — Receipts of 
the Treasury for the fiscal year show that, allowing for the normal increase 
of the revenues, about $100,000,000 was realized from the war tax, the 
largest percentage of which came from documentary and proprietary 
stamps. The expenditure for the army and navy exceeded that of last 
year by $143,000,000. While the deficit also is appreciably greater than 
last year's, the unusually large cash balance in the Treasury, as well as 
the marked increase in receipts for the first quarter of the new year, indi- 
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cated that the government would be able to meet its obligations in the ordi- 
nary way. — As to foreign trade, the exports fell $4,000,000 below those 
of 1898, while imports rose $81,000,000, most of which represented raw 
material. The shrinkage in exports was due especially to the subsidence 
of the European demand for agricultural products, which the preliminaries 
of the war with Spain had created. — Conditions in the Philippines rendered 
necessary an increase in the army. Persistent assertions were made that 
the forces there were inadequate to perform both field and garrison duty ; 
but so long as General Otis adhered to his opinion that 30,000 effective 
men were sufficient, the War Department proceeded quietly with the task 
of substituting regular troops for volunteers whose term of enlistment had 
expired, and did not add materially to the 24,000 men reported to be in 
Luzon at the end of May. Later, however, General Otis admitted that the 
soldiers were " worked to the limit of endurance " ; and thereupon it was 
resolved, late in June, to bring the regular army up to its full strength (65,000) 
and to begin the enlistment of the volunteer contingent of 35,000 authorized 
by Congress. Eventually the estimate of the forces needed in the Philippines 
was fixed at 65,000, and measures were taken to insure the arrival of all 
reinforcements at Manila prior to January 1. Moreover, to aid General 
Otis in preventing contraband supplies from reaching the insurgents, the 
President, early in October, after consultation with Admiral Dewey, decided 
to reinforce the fleet. — Among other important measures of the military 
administration may be noted : the change in the method of enlistment, 
according to which, instead of being restricted to a specific military district, 
a prospective recruit may enlist at any station he selects ; a partial intro- 
duction of the British " home battalion " system, by which each battalion of 
a regiment will serve six months at home and twelve abroad, the time at 
home to be spent in recruitment, instruction and recuperation ; and a plan 
to divide the Philippines into four military departments, two in Luzon and 
two embracing the rest of the islands. — In the latter part of May the 
Nicaragua Canal Commission submitted to the President a report on its 
labors since December, 1897. It recommended the Childs route from 
Brito to Lake Nicaragua and the Lull route from the lake to Greytown. 
The estimated cost of constructing the canal was $1 18,1 13,790. On June 9 
the President appointed the third commission, authorized by an act of the 
last Congress. In addition to the three members of the former commission, 
the following were named : Senator Samuel Pasco, of Florida ; Alfred Noble, 
C. E., of Illinois; G. S. Morrison, C. E., of New York; Lieut-Col. O. H. 
Ernst, U. S. A. ; Prof. W. H. Burr, of Columbia University ; and Prof. E. 
R. Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania. — The treaty negotiated in 
February with the Creek Indians (see last Record, p. 366) was ratified by 
them in May. — On the 29th of the same month President McKinley issued 
an order embodying a modification of the civil service rules, and releasing 
about 4000 offices from the classified service. The action was deplored by 
civil service reformers as a serious "backward step." Against that part 
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of the order, in particular, which provides that the positions of all persons 
serving under temporary appointments may be made permanent at the 
discretion of the proper officer, the Civil Service Commission strongly pro- 
tested. The stand was taken that the rule " threw down the bars " for 
the transfer into the classified service of many persons, like the clerks 
taken on during the exigencies of war, who had never undergone a com- 
petitive examination. But the Attorney-General has declared that the 
rule affected only those persons holding temporary appointments who had 
already been certified by the Commission. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY — The Supreme Court, April 17, declared 
void, as depriving of property without due process of law, a statute of Michi- 
gan requiring a railway company to sell mileage tickets at less than the reg- 
ular rates, where the maximum rates had already been fixed by the legislature 
(Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Ry. vs. Smith) ; held, May 15, that the 
validity of an act of Congress cannot be questioned by the courts for the 
reason that it is in conflict with a treaty with an Indian tribe (Stephens vs. 
Cherokee Nation) ; decided, on the same day, that the capital of one national 
bank cannot legally be invested in the stock of another bank of like char- 
acter (First National Bank of Concord, N. H., vs. Hawkins); reversed, May 
22, the decision of the circuit court that a telephone company is a telegraph 
company, and may assert its right to the privileges accorded telegraph com- 
panies by the act of Congress of 1866 (City of Richmond vs. Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.); and declared that a statute of Missouri 
regulating the form of contracts for interstate carriage was constitutional 
(Missouri, Kansas and Texas Ry. Co. vs. McCann). 

STATE LEGISLATION. — On the constitutional amendments resub- 
mitted to the people of Rhode Island June 20, the vote was again adverse. 
— Legislative action regarding corporations in Florida gave the state 
railroad commission judicial power over railroad companies, and in Con- 
necticut allowed savings banks to invest in the consolidated bonds of 
conservative railway companies. — Under the head of tax measures the 
most important was that passed in New York, imposing a tax upon street- 
railway franchises. This act provided that for the purpose of taxation 
the franchise should be considered as real estate, and its assessment should 
be so determined as to include the value of all the company's tangible 
property in any public place, as estimated annually by a state board of tax 
commissioners. — Laws affecting labor interests were enacted : in New 
York, establishing the eight-hour day for all public works ; in Missouri, 
providing for free employment agencies ; in Texas, legalizing labor organi- 
zations and permitting members of them to induce " by peaceable and law- 
ful means " any person to relinquish employment ; in Massachusetts, 
exempting trades unions from the operation of laws governing fraternal 
beneficiary organizations ; and in Connecticut, forbidding employers to 
discharge workmen because of membership in labor organizations. — Im- 
portant decisions of state courts were as follows : In New York, August 22, 
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an act allowing public officers acquitted of charges to sue for the expenses 
of their trials was declared unconstitutional, on the ground that the legisla-. 
ture cannot impose taxes except for the public utility ; in Colorado, July 1 7, 
the eight-hour day law, applying only to smelters (see p. 748), was declared 
invalid ; in South Carolina, June 3, it was held that individuals or their 
agents were entitled to bring liquor into the state in private conveyances 
for their own use. 

THE TRUST QUESTION. — Hostility to combinations of industrial 
capital has been strongly manifested alike in political platforms, in state legis- 
lation and in popular conferences ; while, as a rule, the courts have continued 
to exert a restraining influence by the constitutional test. Much indignation 
was felt against Delaware and New Jersey, where the corporation laws 
offer the greatest facility for the organization of trusts. In several of the 
Western and Southern States the attorneys-general have striven so zeal- 
ously to enforce existing laws on the subject that a considerable number of 
corporations have been forced either to withdraw or to reduce their capital- 
ization. For example, proceedings in ouster were brought against seventy- 
three insurance companies in Missouri, but the supreme court at length 
decided to let them off with a fine. In Texas the secretary of state was 
expressly forbidden to permit any corporation chartered under the laws of 
New Jersey to do business in the state, and the penalties upon all other 
corporations which had not paid their franchise taxes were very rigorously 
enforced. — Drastic legislation was framed in Texas and Michigan. By 
an act of the former, a monopoly was defined to be any " union or combina- 
tion or consolidation or affiliation of capital, credit, property, assets, trade, 
custom, skill, or acts, or of any other valuable thing or possession, by or 
between persons, firms or corporations," designed to regulate in any way 
the price of " any article or thing whatsoever " (including specifically insur- 
ance premiums) ; and, as such, was declared to be a conspiracy punishable at 
law. The charge of conspiracy, further, should be applicable to the owner 
or lessee of a manufacturing patent who should refuse to place the same on 
the market for sale, and to business concerns (like the Associated Press) 
which might act in a similar manner regarding their commodities. Con- 
tracts of sales in violation of this act were declared void and non-enforce- 
able. The Michigan statute is similar, except that it adds imprisonment to 
fine and forfeiture as penalties, and authorizes persons injured in business 
through the operation of a trust to sue for double the amount of the damages 
sustained. — As regards judicial decisions, the supreme court of Arkansas 
affirmed, May 7, the judgment of the circuit court, declaring the Arkan- 
sas act unconstitutional, so far as it relates to pools and trusts formed 
outside the state. On June 6, however, the supreme court of Indiana held 
that corporations which combine to fix prices or to limit production abuse 
their corporate privileges and render their franchises liable to forfeiture. 
Similarly, the supreme court of Illinois declared, October 19, that, since a 
corporation has no power to perform corporate acts outside of the state 
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of its creation and where the laws governing its corporate existence have 
no force, a pool to fix the prices of its output renders it guilty of a con- 
spiracy to defraud, under the anti-trust law of 1891. But the Kentucky 
court of appeals decided, June 1 5, that " it is not an indictable offense to 
combine for the purpose of maintaining rates of insurance "; and on July 7, 
the highest court of New Jersey held that corporations may oblige concerns 
purchased by them to stay out of business. — Conferences to consider the 
question met at Chicago and St. Louis in September. The latter was 
composed wholly of governors and attorneys-general from eleven of the 
Southern and Western States. The discussions of the one conference 
and the resolutions of the other embodied the general opinion that the 
states alone could not cope with huge monopolies, since these usually obtain 
their privileges from states other than those in which their business is con- 
ducted ; and that the remedy, therefore, lay in federal legislation, or at least 
in a more effective supervision and control on the part of the federal govern- 
ment, together with the employment of every means by which the publicity 
of trust operations might be insured. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — Negotiations for the municipal ownership 
of the street railways in Detroit have been stopped by a decision of the 
supreme court of Michigan against the constitutionality of the empowering 
act (see last Record, p. 372). — Helena, Montana, imposed taxes upon a 
variety of franchises, including those of steam railroads and press associa- 
tions. — As the result of a special election held on June 6, a system of 
sewerage and drainage, as well as municipal water works, will be established 
in New Orleans. — Since the mayor of New York declined to approve 
certain amendments to the Rapid Transit Law, in accordance with which 
the Rapid Transit Commission might sell the franchise to construct and 
operate an underground railway for a period of fifty years, the road will 
have to be built by the city, for which purpose a contract was approved by 
the corporation counsel, October 11. A project to involve the city in a 
contract with the Ramapo water company, upon terms alleged to be far 
more favorable to the company than to the city, failed, owing largely to the 
efforts of the comptroller. The exposure of this scheme, in which prominent 
politicians were interested, gave rise to much criticism of the " Greater 
New York " charter. Like unfavorable comment was evoked by the refusal 
of the municipal assembly to vote the formal authorization to issue necessary 
bonds, until a mandamus was employed against it. Far-reaching modifica- 
tions of the charter have been suggested to prevent the recurrence of such 
evils. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — The strike in the coal region near Pana, 
Illinois, has not yet been settled. Efforts to bring in negro miners resulted, 
as before, in bloodshed, and on one occasion the state troops were fired 
upon. Similar outbreaks occurred in Indiana and Alabama. The injunc- 
tion issued by the federal court, restraining Governor Jones of Arkansas 
from forbidding the importation of negro miners (see last Record, p. 373), 
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induced him to modify his proclamation on the subject, so that it would not 
apply to " honest and peaceable laborers." His policy of exclusion was, 
however, maintained by another proclamation, June 28, against the impor- 
tation of "lawless, depraved and otherwise objectionable miners." — On 
account of a dispute over the eight-hour law for smelters, recently passed 
by the legislature of Colorado, a strike was ordered in June which involved 
almost all the industry of the state. The strikers insisted on the same 
wages that they had received for the longer working days. When the 
supreme court declared that the law was unconstitutional (see p. 746) the 
men resumed work. — About the same time the employees of a street rail- 
way company in Cleveland, Ohio, went on strike to secure recognition of 
their union. The steadfast refusal of the company to concede this demand 
or to take back, in any case, all of the strikers into its employ, produced 
during June and July a display of violence with which the police were unable 
to cope. Cars were stoned and destroyed by dynamite ; non-union men also 
were attacked and their sleeping quarters blown up. At the appearance 
of troops on the scene the strikers changed their tactics and began a strin- 
gent boycott of all persons who rode on the cars, as well as of all who 
served such persons in any business way. A counter boycott was then 
organized by the business men of the city, and in the middle of September 
the strike ended in favor of the company. 

LTNCH LAW. — During the period under review fifty-two lynchings 
were reported to have taken place in the Southern States. The victims 
numbered forty-three negroes and nine whites. The offenses charged were 
in nineteen cases murder, in six robbery and in fifteen rape, the remainder 
ranging from arson to insult. In three instances, at least, there was no doubt 
that the victims were innocent of crime, particularly since one of them was 
a harmless lunatic. The most conspicuous example of brutality was shown 
in the treatment of a negro who was tortured, then hanged, shot and finally 
hacked to pieces by a mob near Bainbridge, Georgia, July 24. Another 
notable instance of lynching was that in which, on October 10, a white man 
of prominence, one of the state senators of Louisiana, was shot to death by 
a masked mob for immoral conduct. Several times the militia had to be 
called out to protect negroes under arrest. The law recently enacted in 
South Carolina to discourage lynching has thus far proved inadequate. By 
the terms of the act, the county in which a lynching occurs is liable in 
damages to the heirs of the victim ; but in a suit, in which the evidence 
that a lynching had taken place was incontestable, the jury found for the 
defendant county. — The only serious race conflict broke out at Darien, 
Georgia, during the latter part of August. Believing that the arrest of 
one of their number for an alleged assault would terminate in his being 
lynched, a party of negroes attempted to effect a rescue at the jail, but were 
prevented from so doing by a company of militia. When a deputy sheriff 
was sent to arrest two of the prisoner's sons, the negroes surrounding the 
house opened fire, killing the officer and badly wounding his companion. 
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The excitement aroused by the murder caused the flight of a number of 
negroes to a swamp, where they openly defied capture and terrorized the 
white population of the vicinity. A sheriff's posse and the militia started 
after the rioters, but the murderer gave himself up before any blood had 
been shed. To allay apprehension of further trouble the militia remained 
at Darien nearly two weeks. Twenty-two of the rioters were subsequently 
tried and convicted. 

II. FOREIGN NATIONS. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE. — The body assembled to consider the 
Russian proposals for limiting and humanizing war was in session at The 
Hague from May 18 to July 29. Delegates were present from the United 
States, Mexico, China, Japan, Persia, Siam and twenty-one European govern- 
ments, and the presiding officer was Baron de Staal of the Russian delegation. 
It was announced at the outset that under no circumstances would the con- 
ference discuss any matters not mentioned in the circular of Count Muravieff 
(see last Record, p. 374). The real work of the conference was transacted 
by three grand committees, dealing respectively with (1) armaments and 
engines of destruction, (2) humane regulations in warfare and (3) mediation 
and arbitration. Each of the great powers was fully represented on these 
committees, and on every proposal submitted to the entire conference each 
delegation had one vote. Fears that the small states might outvote the 
great powers and thus render nugatory the decisions of the conference 
were not realized. On the other hand, throughout the conference the 
great powers were rarely in accord on any two of the three main sets of 
questions. The results of the conference were embodied in a so-called 
Final Act, signed, July 29, by all the states represented. The act consists 
of three conventions, relating (1) to the "pacific settlement of international 
disputes," (2) to the "laws and customs of war on land" and (3) to 
the " adaptation to maritime warfare of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention of 1864." These are followed by three declarations involving 
the prohibition (1) "of the throwing of projectiles and explosives from 
balloons," (2) of the use of projectiles which diffuse " asphyxiating or dele- 
terious gases " and (3) of the use of bullets " which expand easily in the 
human body." The act concludes with a series of resolutions, of which 
the first expresses the belief of the conference " that the limitation of the 
military charges which at present oppress the world is greatly to be desired 
for the increase of the material and moral welfare of mankind " ; and the 
others refer to future conferences, or to the respective governments, various 
subjects, such as the rights and duties of neutrals, the revision of the Geneva 
Convention and the inviolability of private property in war at sea. Of the 
three conventions, that touching mediation and arbitration excited the most 
general interest. It embodies an agreement by the signatory powers to 
employ mediation or arbitration in all cases where the circumstances might 
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permit, to accept arbitral decisions as final and, whenever advisable, to 
extend the use of arbitration by new agreements. Mediation may be 
arranged at the instance of the disputants or by the voluntary offer of 
disinterested powers. A special method of mediation, analogous to the 
practices connected with duelling, prescribes that two outside powers, chosen 
respectively by the powers engaged in dispute, shall, through direct com- 
munication with each other, adjust the quarrel. Provision is made for 
international commissions of inquiry, whose duty shall be to examine and 
report upon the local circumstances of cases which " affect neither the honor 
nor the vital interests " of the states in controversy. The body of diplo- 
matic representatives of the signatory powers resident at The Hague, under 
the presidency of the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, is to constitute a 
permanent council, whose chief function is to be the establishment and 
control of an international bureau, acting as the office of the permanent 
court of arbitration located there. This court is to be composed of per- 
sons "of recognized competence in questions of international law," of 
whom each of the signatory powers shall appoint not more than four, who 
shall hold office for six years. In order to form the tribunal of arbitration 
for a particular case, the parties in dispute are each to choose two arbitra- 
tors from among the members of the permanent court, or elsewhere, who 
will in turn elect an umpire. None of the specific conventions or declara- 
tions were signed at the time by Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Servia, Switzerland, China or Japan; but the eventual 
adhesion of most of these states to the convention on mediation and 
arbitration, at least, is expected after the revised text shall have been more 
closely examined. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. — The regular session of Parlia- 
ment closed August 9. Among the measures passed relating to the United 
Kingdom (see last Record, p. 376) were the London Government Act, an 
amendment to which, providing for the eligibility of women to the office of 
alderman or councillor, approved by the House of Commons, was rejected 
by the House of Lords ; the Small Houses Act ; the Tithe Rent-charge 
Act, exempting the owner of a tithe rent-charge attached to a benefice from 
payment of one-half the present rates ; and an act for creating a special 
department of agriculture and technical instruction for Ireland. Of meas- 
ures affecting the Empire the most important were the Colonial Loans Act, 
granting an imperial credit of ^3,3Ji,ooo to seventeen of the crown colo- 
nies, and an act transferring to the imperial government the territory in 
West Africa hitherto controlled by the Royal Niger Company (see p. 760). 
The select committee appointed to consider the Old Age Pension Bill 
recommended that a pension of five shillings per week be given to the 
"deserving poor" over sixty-five years of age. In the course of the 
extremely protracted debates on the Tithe Rent-charge Act, the opponents 
of the measure asserted that it virtually provided for a fresh endowment of 
the Church of England, and intimated that disestablishment was the best 
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cure for such class legislation. Regarding the ritualistic controversy, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury declared, July 11, that he feared disestablish- 
ment far less than disruption as its outcome. Three weeks later an 
archiepiscopal decision was rendered against the use of incense and pro- 
cessional lights. The more radical among the ritualistic partisans have 
since started a movement openly in favor of disestablishment. — On account 
of the gravity of the situation in the Transvaal a special session of Parlia- 
ment opened October 1 7. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, the leader of the 
opposition, announced that, though he still believed that the claims of 
Great Britain to suzerainty over the Transvaal had destroyed the possibility 
of success in the negotiations with the Boers, he regarded the language of 
their recent demands (see p. 759) as such that no self-respecting government 
could entertain ; and he assured the ministry that no obstacles would be 
placed in the way of granting the supplies needful to prosecute the war. 
Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, practically admitted, as he had done 
on several previous occasions, that, although the war was nominally waged 
in behalf of the Uitlanders, essentially it was one to determine whether or 
not Great Britain should remain the dominant power in South Africa. 
At the same time, he strenuously denied an accusation, coming from the 
radical wing of the opposition, that he had purposely fomented the war. 
After having granted ,£10,000,000 for military purposes, Parliament was pro- 
rogued October 27. — Mobilization of the army began early in September. 
Shortly after the receipt of the ultimatum from the Transvaal, the Reserves 
were called out, in order to bring up every battalion to its full strength. 
This action was, in turn, followed by the summons of the militia and militia 
reserves. — Aside from a riot in Belfast, June 5, on the occasion of a 
demonstration by the United Irish League, affairs in Ireland continued 
tranquil. 

THE BRITISH COLONIES AND INDIA. — The Federal Consti- 
tution of Australia, as amended at the conference of premiers (see last 
Record, p. 378), has been finally adopted by popular vote in Victoria, Tas- 
mania, Queensland, South Australia and New South Wales. In Western 
Australia the feeling prevailed that the plan of federation did not sufficiently 
protect the financial interests of the colony ; and in September a joint com- 
mittee of the legislature declared that federation could not be accepted, 
until the constitutional provisions regarding the election of senators, the 
tariff and interstate commerce had been amended. — The policy of Lord 
Curzon's administration of Tnrlia, as proclaimed in August, includes several 
reforms of a financial, military and political character, viz. : ( r ) the abandon- 
ment of plans for new and costly fortifications ; (2) the withdrawal of garri- 
sons from outlying posts and the substitution therefor of native militia 
supported by movable camps of regulars ; (3) the imposition of a check 
upon the growing bureaucratic system, by giving to the collectors of the dis- 
tricts a far greater amount of independent power. On September 1 5 the 
Legislative Council enacted into law a recent report of the Currency Com- 
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mission. In accordance with its recommendations, the gold standard was 
adopted, the British sovereign was made a legal tender, the Indian mints 
were opened to the unrestricted coinage of gold and the value of the rupee 
was fixed at one shilling fourpence. 

FRANCE. — The Dreyfus case, with a series of events more or less 
closely associated with it, has furnished the central theme of French history 
since May. As to the revision inquiry, the Court of Cassation, acting on 
the basis of the report submitted by M. Ballot-Beaupre" (see last Record, 
p. 380), rendered a unanimous decision, June 3, quashing the judgment of 
1894 and ordering the retrial of Captain Dreyfus by a court-martial to be 
held at Rennes. In reviewing the evidence, the court laid stress upon the 
following points: (1) that the secret document, known as " Ce canaille de 

D ," used against the prisoner at the trial in 1894, had no reference to 

him ; (2) that he did not write the bordereau j and (3) that he made no con- 
fession of guilt subsequent to his condemnation. The question to be deter- 
mined was, therefore, whether the accused had supplied a foreign power with 
notes, and other material of a treasonable character, mentioned in the borde- 
reau. A few days later, Colonel Picquart was exonerated from the charges 
against him, as incompatible with this judgment. The trial of Captain 
Dreyfus opened at Rennes, August 12. With the acquiescence of the 
counsel for the prisoner, practically the entire case was reconsidered. The 
chief task of the prosecution seemed to be the establishment of proof that 
the second and third bases for the decision of the Court of Cassation (see 
above) were erroneous, and that Dreyfus was the sole officer in a position to 
procure and betray the information contained in the bordereau. On Sep- 
tember 11, the court, by a vote of five to two, decided that he was guilty, 
but by reason of extenuating circumstances it recommended that the penalty 
be limited to military degradation and ten years' imprisonment. About a 
week later the President granted Dreyfus a pardon. In his report advising 
this action, the Minister of War, General de Galliffet, called attention to the 
feeble health of the prisoner, and urged that the government should " give 
the first pledge of the work of appeasement which opinion demands and the 
good of the republic requires." — The general tension over the Dreyfus case 
expressed itself in a number of disorderly incidents, which, in turn, revealed 
the existence of a plot to subvert the republic. Hardly had the decision 
of the Court of Cassation been announced, when a personal assault was 
made upon President Loubet at the Auteuil race course by members of 
the royalist clubs. The principals concerned in the outrage were sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment, and a number of the clubs were temporarily closed. 
In the middle of August MM. Deroulede and Marcel-Habert, who had been 
acquitted in May of the charge of inciting the troops to insurrection (see 
last Record, p. 380), were arrested, together with other agitators, on a 
charge of conspiracy against the republic; and, on September 18, the Senate 
was convened as a High Court of Justice to try these persons. The indict- 
ment gave the details of a plot, liberally encouraged by the Duke of Orleans, 
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to carry on a royalist propaganda through the agency of the Royalist, 
Anti-Semite and Patriotic leagues, by inciting the populace to street riots 
and suborning the troops. Incident to the agitation aroused by these occur- 
rences, M. Gue"rin, the president of the Anti-Semite League, and a few 
companions barricaded themselves at the headquarters of the league in the 
Rue Chabrol, and defied the government to arrest them. Since forcible 
seizure was deemed unwise, in view of the popular excitement, the house 
was blockaded by the police and military for a month, before the inmates 
could be induced to capitulate. — The general opinion that Premier Dupuy 
was unfit to cope with the emergencies created by the Dreyfus case and its 
attendant circumstances appears to have been responsible for the fall of the 
cabinet, June 12. The occasion was an adverse vote of 321 to 173, on an 
interpellation concerning the measures adopted by the government to pre- 
vent a repetition at Longchamps of the disturbances at the Auteuil races. 
After several futile efforts, a new cabinet was constructed, June 22, by M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, who assumed the portfolio of the Interior. The mem- 
bers not in the former ministry were Monis (Justice), General the Marquis 
de Galliffet (War), Lanessan (Marine), Decrais (Colonies), Millerand 
(Commerce), Baudin (Public Works), Jean Dupuy (Agriculture) and 
Caillaux (Finance). The presence of M. Millerand, the leader of the 
socialists, and his coadjutor, M. Baudin, in the same cabinet with General 
de Galliffet, who had been prominent in the suppression of the Commune, 
indicated a coalition of the socialists with the moderate Republicans, to pre- 
serve the state against the agitation of anti-Semites, revisionists and royal- 
ists, till the Dreyfus trial could be concluded and the ferment in the army 
allayed. On July 4 the session of the Chambers terminated and the ministry 
was left with a free hand in its policy of vigorous action. A series of trans- 
ferences and other disciplinary measures in the army soon followed, among 
which the most notable was the removal of General Zurlinden from his 
post as military governor of Paris. These facts, together with an order of 
September 29, vesting in the Minister of War the final decision on matters 
relating to military promotions, served to demonstrate the purpose of the 
government to maintain full civil control over the military organization. 

GERMANY. — Public interest in domestic affairs has been centered 
on the unsuccessful attempts of the Emperor to carry the anti-strike bill 
through the Reichstag and the Rhine-Elbe canal project through the 
Prussian Landtag. The former, as outlined in the Emperor's speech at 
Oeynhausen (see Record for December, 1898, p. 768), was somewhat 
modified when presented to the Reichstag in June, but it was rejected 
without even reference to a committee. The Emperor has since declared 
that he will persist in furthering legislation for the punishment of those 
who try to prevent others from working. Before its adjournment on June 
22, the Reichstag passed the amendments to the illness and old age 
insurance laws (see last Record, p. 380). — As to the canal project, the 
committee of Conservatives and Centrists appointed by the Landtag to 
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consider the government's bill, after a personal investigation of the country 
through which the canal would run, decided to report adversely. On June 
15 the lower house, disregarding the appeals of the imperial chancellor, 
ordered the bill to be referred back to the committee which had just dis- 
approved it. About two months later, on the occasion of the formal open- 
ing of the Dortmund-Ems canal, the Emperor proclaimed his firm resolution 
to proceed with its extension to the Rhine (as proposed in the bill before 
the Landtag). Despite this, two later efforts to press the bill were defeated. 
Prior to the last vote the chancellor clearly intimated that rejection would 
mean a serious change in the relations of the government and the Con- 
servative party. Shortly afterward a number of Landrathe and other 
officials, who were also members of the Landtag and concerned in the 
opposition to the measure, were placed " provisionally on the retired list," 
and the names of many prominent Conservatives, including that of the 
leader of the party, were stricken from the list of those invited to court 
This was followed, for similar reasons, by the retirement of the Ministers of 
Education and the Interior. — A treaty dated February 12, and ratified by 
the Cortes and Reichstag in June, effected the sale of the Caroline, Pelew 
and Ladrone Islands (except Guam) by Spain to Germany. The pur- 
chase price was 25,000,000 pesetas ($5,000,000) and the right was reserved 
to Spain to maintain a coaling station in each group. Reciprocal commer- 
cial concessions were also provided for. — A bill prolonging for one year 
the existing commercial treaty between Germany and Great Britain was 
passed by the Reichstag, June 21. — On the ground of preventing infection 
from Texas fever, a decree was issued in July, prohibiting the importation 
of fresh meat from Belgium, which recently removed its exclusion of 
American cattle. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — Largely through the personal efforts of the 
Emperor, in negotiations with the Hungarian leaders, bills embodying the 
compromise-union (Ausgleich) were passed by the Hungarian Parliament 
early in July. Nearly everything demanded by the Hungarians was con- 
ceded. In return for a prolongation of the Ausgleich till 1907, it was 
agreed that the customs union with Austria and the commercial treaties 
with foreign countries should cease at the same time. This was designed 
to insure to Hungary complete freedom of action in the renewal of such 
treaties. Hungary furthermore obtained a reduction of its quota for 
imperial expenses, an assignment of the revenue from liquor, sugar and 
petroleum, and an equal share in the management of the Common Bank. 
Recognizing, however, the impossibility under present circumstances of 
securing the sanction of the Reichsrath to the measure, the Austrian 
ministry promulgated it by decree September 23. — During the summer 
various attempts to effect a reconciliation of interests among the parties 
composing the majority and the minority in the Reichsrath failed. In 
August the conflict of the races was manifested in outbreaks at Graslitz 
and other pro-German centres in Bohemia. Collisions with the police in the 
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former place caused the death of five persons and the wounding of forty 
more. Thousands of sympathizers turned the funeral of the victims into 
a Germanic demonstration. The personal popularity of the Emperor, 
however, remained unshaken. On a journey through Bohemia and Carinthia 
he was received with enthusiasm by all races and factions alike. — The 
ministry of Count Thun resigned on the day the Ausgleich was promul- 
gated. A week later the Emperor intrusted to Count Clary, Governor of 
Styria, the formation of a new cabinet for Austria. In order to obtain 
the election of the Austrian delegation, and thus to avoid the lapse of the 
connection between Austria and Hungary into merely a personal union, a 
sort of transition ministry was selected, mostly from among government 
officials who had not been specially prominent in the party struggles of 
the past. As an inducement to the opposition to discontinue its policy 
of obstruction, the cabinet decided upon the repeal of the language 
ordinances. But when the Reichsrath reassembled, October 18, Count 
Clary stated that this repeal was only provisional in character, since the 
government had resolved to settle the question so far as possible in 
the proper legislative manner. The news of the repeal produced violent 
demonstrations against the Germans and Jews, in Prague and other centres 
of Czech sentiment. 

RUSSIA. — The commercial and industrial development of the empire 
has been promoted by a subsidy granted to new lines of Russian steam- 
ships, plying from the Black Sea ports to Great Britain and the Pacific 
coast, and the reimbursement of tolls paid by Russian vessels passing 
through the Suez Canal. In further pursuance of this object, the Czar 
appointed a commission, May 18, to consider the abolition of exile to 
Siberia and the inauguration of a general reform in the penal system. 
— Late in July a decree of pardon was issued to most of the students 
who took part in the recent agitation (see last Record, p. 383), and they 
were ordered to resume their studies at the universities. — A measure 
favorable to the nobility, but which also resembles an effort to extend 
the control of the state over the higher classes of youth, appeared in a 
rescript of August 23, providing for the establishment of homes for the 
maintenance of such children of the nobility as attend the middle-class 
schools. These homes are to be conducted under the supervision of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and half of the cost of management will be 
borne by the state. Similar institutions have already been planned for 
students at the universities. — In May the government ordered the exclusion 
of Jews from St. Petersburg. — On the twenty-ninth of the same month the 
Diet of Finland rejected the bill extending to that country the Russian law 
of military service (see last Record, p. 383). The process of assimilating 
Finland was, nevertheless, revealed in an order for the Diet to meet hence- 
forth once in four years, in the heavy restraints laid upon the press, in the 
activity of Russian emissaries, in the appropriation of domestic funds for 
the establishment of an imperial gazette and in the appointment of a Rus- 
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sian as acting secretary of state for the duchy. On July 4, the Czar issued 
an edict denning his attitude on the question. Finland, he declared, had 
been an " organic part of the Russian state " and inseparable from it 
since the beginning of the century. The former edict, therefore (see last 
Record, p. 383), had been promulgated in order to show, by positive law, 
the relation of the grand duchy to the Russian empire. — The death of the 
Czarevitch, Prince George, in July, caused the succession to be devolved 
upon the Czar's next younger brother, Prince Michael. 

ITALY. — The new cabinet constructed by Premier Pelloux was 
strongly Conservative, only two of the former members, those intrusted with 
Public Works and Public Instruction, retaining their positions. Like its 
predecessors, it was unable to secure a decisive vote on the Public Safety 
Bills (see last Record, p. 384), owing to the obstructive tactics of the 
Extreme Left. Scenes of extraordinary confusion and violence character- 
ized several sessions of the Chamber of Deputies. On June 23 a royal 
decree was issued, embodying the substance of the proposed legislation, 
and authorizing the ministry to enforce it in the interests of the public 
peace. Although acknowledging that this act was of dubious constitution- 
ality, General Pelloux nevertheless obtained from the Chamber what 
amounted to an indemnity for it in advance, because the decree was not to 
take effect till July 20. On account of persistent obstruction, no more legis- 
lative business could be transacted, and hence another royal decree pro- 
rogued the Parliament till November. Meanwhile, the constitution, so 
far as it relates to a number of individual rights, has been practically 
suspended. 

SPAIN Questions of taxation and retrenchment have monopolized 

the energy of the Silvela cabinet. In the speech of the Queen Regent to 
the Cortes, June 2, the principal subjects mentioned were the settlement 
of the finances and the reorganization of the army and navy on the basis of 
compulsory service. The budget proposed the suspension of sinking funds 
and the lessening of interest on the part of the public debt held by Spaniards ; 
also additional taxes and a loan of 300,000,000 pesetas. The Queen Regent 
offered to give up 2,000,000 pesetas of the civil list, and the cabinet, Sep- 
tember 20, decided to shift upon Cuba itself the payment of interest upon 
Cuban bonds. These measures contributed to relieve the financial situation 
somewhat. As a whole, the budget was approved by the Cortes, but serious 
popular discontent was soon manifested. Anti-tax demonstrations, lead- 
ing to conflicts with the military and to the establishment of martial law, 
took place at Saragossa, Barcelona and other cities. Dissensions in the 
cabinet over the budget culminated in the resignation of the Minister of 
War, Polavieja, late in September, upon the refusal of his demand, backed 
by the military class, for a special appropriation of 7,000,000 pesetas, to 
be expended mainly in coast defences. Polavieja was replaced by General 
Azcarraga. In the Ministry of Justice, Count Torranaz took the place of 
Sefior Duran, who resigned on account of the imposition of martial law at 
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Barcelona. — Agitation of Carlists and Autonomists caused the suspension 
of constitutional guaranties also in the Biscay region. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. — In Switzerland a project for estab- 
lishing a state bank, with a monopoly of issuing currency, was sanctioned 
by the National Council, June 23. A bill of the Federal Council to 
introduce a tobacco monopoly that should provide a fund for the illness, 
accident and military insurance laws, enacted shortly before, was rejected 

by the Federal Assembly, September 29 The agitation in Belgium over 

the suffrage question (see last Record, p. 385) has not yet been settled. 
In June the Ministry brought forward a bill embodying a scheme of 
minority representation, but restricting it to the larger cities, where the 
minorities are Clerical, and at the same time abolishing the second-ballot 
system, hitherto an aid to anti-clericalism. This plan so incensed the 
Socialists and Liberals, that its introduction was followed by uproar in the 
Chamber of Deputies and riots and barricades in the streets. At length 
the cabinet agreed to the appointment of a committee from all parties to 
consider the project An adverse report was followed by the resignation 
of the ministry in August. The offer of the new Premier, M. de Smet de 
Naeyer, to grant complete proportional representation drew over some of 
the more moderate Liberals, but the bulk of the Opposition insisted upon 
equal manhood suffrage as well. A resolution aiming at amendments to 
the constitution which would have prepared the way for the introduction 
of a bill covering this demand met defeat, August 31, at the hands of the 
Clerical majority in the Chamber. — An attempt to assassinate ex-King 
Milan of Servia, July 6, was alleged by the government to be the outcome 
of a formidable plot, in which several prominent officials of radical views 
were implicated, to overthrow the reigning dynasty and existing political 
system. Twenty-two persons were convicted of complicity in the affair, 
and two sentences of death were imposed. The attitude of the court 
toward the accused, who were suspected of pro-Russian sentiments, led to a 
protest from Russia and then to the withdrawal of its diplomatic represent- 
ative in October. — Relations between Servia and Turkey were somewhat 
disturbed during the summer, by a revival of conflicts on the frontier (see 
Record for December, 1898, p. 773), which called for the presence of 
troops from both countries. A joint commission prepared a set of regula- 
tions as to the frontier service, and the respective forces retired. Similarly, 
in August, the Porte and Russia agreed to appoint permanent commissions 
for the settlement of troubles along the Kurdish frontier. — Relief for the 
Armenians has resulted from several acts of the Turkish government Late 
in July, the Sultan directed that the debt owed by Armenian monasteries 
should be cancelled ; and in the following month he ordered that certain 
monastery lands should be restored. Strong pressure by the Patriarch 
and other representatives of the Armenians for further relief was followed, 
October 1 2, by a sweeping irade abolishing all restrictions upon freedom of 
movement among the Armenians, and ordering governmental assistance to 
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be given for the reconstruction of all buildings injured or destroyed, and 
the payment of indemnities for the officials killed or expelled, during the 
late massacres. Pardons and commutations of sentence were also granted. 
— Autonomous government in Crete came into full operation July 24. 
The exodus of Mohammedans has somewhat slackened. 

THE ORIENT Progress in the acquisition of railway and mining 

concessions remained the chief topic of interest in China. Basing his action, 
nominally at least, upon the terms of a supplementary note attached to the 
Anglo-Russian compact (see last Record, p. 387), the Russian minister, 
early in May, demanded a concession for a railway connecting the main 
Manchurian line directly with Peking, by way of Shanhaikwan. This road 
would practically parallel from Peking to Niuchwang the Imperial Chinese 
Railway, which derives its financial support from British sources. Dis- 
regarding the refusal of the Chinese government, Russia announced that 
engineers would be sent forthwith to begin the survey. On the 15th of 
September, France also effected an agreement with China to build a rail- 
road, crossing the Yang-tse valley from Nan-ning-fu, in Kwang-si, north to 
Lung-chau, in Shen-si. Italy, on the other hand, has relinquished the idea 
of obtaining cessions of territory and, on August 13, requested the Chinese 
government to grant instead certain mining and railway rights, the applica- 
tion for which was filed prior to the Sanmun Bay fiasco (see last Record, 
p. 386). Thus far China has not yielded to the request. — Considerable 
hostility has been evinced by the natives to the construction of the railway 
in the Kiao-chau district, so much so that the workmen had to be protected 
by the military. Riots, furthermore, of which converts to Christianity were 
the victims, frequently occurred, till the German minister threatened the 
Chinese government with armed intervention unless decisive means were 
adopted to insure public order. The same helplessness of the central author- 
ities was displayed in Kwang-tung, where piracy and brigandage were almost 
wholly unchecked, save for the presence of British gunboats on the West 
River. — When the revised treaties with foreign powers went into effect, 
July 1 7, the international recognition of Japan was rendered complete, and 
the country was thrown open to the intercourse of the world. France and 
Austria alone retained their consular jurisdiction till August 4. 

AFRICA The grievances of the Uitlanders (see last Record, p. 388, 

and that for June, 1896, p. 381) were destined to bring on a crisis in the 
relations of Great Britain and the Transvaal, which culminated, October 
12, in war. As became apparent in the course of the negotiations and 
since the outbreak of the war, the real controversy dealt with the question 
of Boer or British predominance in South Africa, particularly over the 
natives. On May 3 1 a meeting took place at Bloemfontein between Presi- 
dent Kriiger, of the Transvaal, and Sir Alfred Milner, the British High 
Commissioner, to consider a solution of the matters in dispute. From the 
outset, it was apparent that no common ground of agreement could be 
discovered. The British commissioner proposed (1) that full political privi- 
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leges be conferred at the end of five years of residence, with retroactive 
effect ; (2) that the representation of the Uidanders in the Volksraad be 
materially increased ; and (3) that the oath of naturalization should be so 
modified as to exact no more than obedience to the laws and assumption 
of the ordinary obligations of citizenship, including the duty to defend the 
independence of the country. The offer of President Kriiger, on the con- 
trary, embraced (1) naturalization at the end of two years of residence, and 
the complete franchise five years later, with an exception in favor of per- 
sons established in the Transvaal prior to 1890, who should receive the 
franchise in 1901 ; (2) an express renunciation of allegiance to a previous 
sovereign ; (3) acceptance by Great Britain of the principle of arbitration 
on the other subjects of difference. To the stipulation last mentioned, Sir 
Alfred Milner especially objected, stating that Great Britain would not 
consent to the possible introduction of a foreign power into a purely 
domestic concern. — After a series of conferences between President 
Kriiger and representative South African Dutchmen from the Cape Colony 
and the Orange Free State, a bill providing for a general grant of the 
franchise at the expiration of seven years of residence was passed by the 
Volksraad early in July. At the same time, a promise was given of enlarged 
representation for the Uitlanders. Great Britain thereupon suggested the 
appointment of a commission, to inquire whether the law would insure " sub- 
stantial and immediate" representation. The Transvaal had prepared a 
reply to this suggestion, declaring that such a commission would prejudice 
its right to absolute control over internal affairs, when it resolved, August 
19, to submit a new set of proposals, as follows: (1) the bestowal of a 
five-year franchise, which should also be retrospective ; (2) the increase of 
Uitlander representation from two to ten, in a Volksraad consisting of 
thirty-six members altogether ; (3) an equal share with the existing burghers 
in the election of president and vice-president ; (4) reference of other differ- 
ences to arbitration, from which the foreign element should be excluded ; 
(5) relinquishment by Great Britain of its claim of suzerainty. Events now 
tended rapidly to approach a crisis. Great Britain promptly rejected the 
last two of these proposals, and, September 8, demanded that, in addition to 
the first three, the free use of the English as well as of the Dutch language 
should be allowed in the Volksraad. The Transvaal then reverted to its 
original offer of a seven-year franchise. On September 22 Great Britain 
asserted that, since this act rendered further discussion valueless, her 
Majesty's government would " consider the situation afresh and formulate 
its own proposals." — Meanwhile, both Great Britain and the Transvaal 
had been taking military precautions, especially along the frontiers ; and, 
August 21, the Portuguese authorities at Delagoa Bay were called upon to 
prevent the landing of ammunition for the Transvaal. At length, October 
10, the Transvaal, having obtained from the Orange Free State an assur- 
ance of its adhesion to the alliance of the two states (see Record for 
December, 1897, p. 755), sent to the British government an ultimatum. 
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demanding the immediate withdrawal of its troops from the vicinity of the 
Transvaal and the submission of all points of difference to arbitration. 
Two days later the 'war began by the invasion of Natal. Here the main 
British force was encamped at Ladysmith, with advanced posts at Glencoe 
and Dundee. On October 20 and 21 the British carried some of the Boer 
positions at the latter places, but with a heavy loss, particularly in officers, 
and eventually they had to fall back on Ladysmith, where they have since 
been besieged. A reconnoitering expedition from this point not long after- 
ward suffered the further loss of over a thousand men. Simultaneously 
with these events in Natal, hostilities were begun along the western border 
of the Boer states. Here also the British towns of Mafeking and Kim- 
berley have remained in a state of siege. — Of the other events in Africa, 
the most important were: in May, an unsuccessful revolt against the 
French occupation on the Ivory coast ; in July, the assumption, for inter- 
national reasons, of British imperial control over the territory of the Royal 
Niger Company ; in August, the murder, by the leaders of a French 
military mission, of an officer despatched to arrest them for cruelty to the 
natives, and their subsequent death, after having been declared rebels by 
the French government, at the hands of their men ; and in October, the 
repression of native outbreaks in British Somaliland. 

LATIN AMERICA. — The decision of the court of arbitration on the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute (see Record for June, 1897, p. 352) was 
rendered October 3, and assigned to Great Britain substantially all of its 
claim to the inland country, as delimited by the Schomburgk line. — In 
September a revolution broke out in Venezuela, due, it is said, to the 
passage of an unconstitutional act (at the instigation of President Andrade) 
which provided for the division of several Venezuelan states. From the 
beginning the forces of the government were unsuccessful. In accordance 
with the terms of peace, concluded October 20, the President left the 
country, and a call was issued for a popular convention to elect a new 
president and to draw up a new constitution. Meanwhile General Castro, 
the insurgent leader, has assumed control of a provisional government. 
— General Heureaux, the President of Santo Domingo, was assassinated 
July 26. So oppressive had been his administration, particularly as regards 
the use of a depreciated paper currency, that a rebellion conducted by Gen- 
eral Juan Jiminez, a political exile, encountered comparatively little resist- 
ance. The foreign consuls, however, protested, September 18, against an 
act of the provisional government, ordering the customs duties to be paid 
in specie, as involving a practical repudiation of the paper money yet 
outstanding. 
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